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ROOKSTONE. 
CHAPTER XX.—SQUIRE CHRISTOPHER'S STUDY. 


Ricrarp Wotrerston looked sternly at his mother- 
in-law and then at Mary, but he did not speak. 
“Ah, Richard,” his wife sobbed, ‘“‘mamma is going 
sway from me already.” 
“‘ How can you be such a baby?” he said, coldly ; 
“I thought the post must have brought some very 
distressing news,” he glanced at the letter on the 
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REFLECTIONS IN THE OLD SQUIRE’S STUDY. 


table? ‘Surely you don’t wish to force your mother 
to stay against her will.” __ 

His words had a magical effect on Mary, but the 
tone jarred Mrs. Wolferston ; she looked up at him; 
there was that cold, cynical sneer on his face which 
had at first alienated her from him. 

‘‘ Willingness is not in question,’’ she said, “‘ but I 
find we may daily expect Captain Wenlock’s arrival, 
and I think I ought to be with Janet.” 

“T am the last person who would willingly 
interfere with your notions of duty,’ he spoke with 
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such studied politeness that it seemed to Mrs. 
Wolferston he was really angry, but she feared to 
agitate Mary by any explanation. : 

Mary had dried her eyes, and sat quiet and subdued, 
till her husband asked her to execute some commis- 
sion which obliged her to leave the room. Both 
mother and daughter felt that he did this on pur- 
pose, and as their eyes met, the glance of suppressed 
alarm in each made them strangely alike. 

But Mrs. Wolferston’s fear was only momentary ; 
she rose to follow Mary. 

Richard had turned away to the window, but he 
knew of her movement instantly. 

‘“‘T want you to look here, Mrs. Wolferston,” he 
said quietly, without so much asa glance towards her; 
‘‘ you know the value of those oak-trees as well as I 
do, and Painson wants to persuade me to cut them 
down.” ‘ 

He spoke with that unruffled calm which always 
gives its owner att advantage over more impulsive, 
sensitive natures. 

Instead of following Mary, she came and stood 
beside him. 

His forced matiner left him at onco; he kept her 
there talking fot half-an-hottr about the park and the 
trees, Captain Wenlock afid his prospects, till she 
almost felt towards him a8 she had felt during the 
days of his short engagement to Mary, when he had 


won her to look wpon him with real affection and | 


confidence. 

Suddenly he broke off the conversation. 

“T forget if you said when you would like the 
carriage to take you.” 

“Thad not specified any time, I was just settlin 
my departure when you cathe in, but I have no wish 
to leave Mary abruptly.” 

“You are always unselfish, I know,” he smiled, 
‘‘but whenever you go the poor child will feel it 
sadly; will it not be better to make one business of it 
and return to town this afternoon ? I will order the 
carriage to be ready to meet the four o’clock train.” 

He left the room before she could atiswer, and 
Mrs. Wolferston felt greatly bewildered. His manner 
had been frank ant kind, winning even, and yet 
there was ae so decided in his proposal, 
something which she felt herself so powerless 
to resist, that it was difficult to believe he had not 
snatched at a pretext for separating her from Mary. 

A sudden fear came tpon her as she remembered 
his harshly spoken warning on her way to Rookstone. 
Was he going to punish her for the agitation which 
he had witnessed in his wife, and to separate them 
for ever? And asthe idea mastered het, with almost a 
wild terror she resolved to see Mary at once, and if 
she found her urgent for her stay, to remain at Rook- 
stone a few days longer. If Richard’s manner had 
been truthful, if he really liked her as much as he 
had implied, he could have no wish to hasten her 
departure. 

She knocked at the door of Mary’s room; there 
was no answer, and when she knocked again, Richard 
himself opened it. 

‘You want Mary ?” he said in alow voice. ‘I 
have persuaded her to lie down in her dressing-room. 
I have told her as gently as possible that you are 
going to town this afternoon; I did this to save you 
another scene, but, as I suspected, she had imagined 
that you intended to leave Rookstone to-day, and 
I think she is ashamed of having so distressed you.” 

His words were gently and smilingly spoken, and 





yet they fell like a stone on the hope which had been 
struggling with all Mrs. Wolferston’s dark doubts 
and fears. As he closed the door and she passed 
along the gallery, she felt half tempted to g into the 
dressing-room and see whether Mary was kept there 
against her will. It was only a momentary thought. 
Had she not resolved never to stir up strife between 
the husband and wife? Mary belonged more to 
Richard than to herself now; it was bitter to yield 
her child up to his guidance, but what could she do? 
Open remonstrance to him respecting his opinions 
would, she felt certain, ensure the separation she so 
greatly dreaded. All she could trust to was the in- 
fluence affection gave her over Mary, and prayer, that 
a better, higher life than the mere earthly existence 
they seemed to lead at present might yet be in store 
for her erring children. F 

Mary came down into the saloon only a little while 
before her mother’s departure ; her husband followed 
almost directly. 

She looked as if she had been crying, but she was 
calm and composed, even when she said good-by ; 
the strained clasp in which she held her mother alone 
told how deeply she felt this parting. 

Her husband drew her hand into his arm and led 
her back into the saloon before the carriage was out 
of sight. 

‘That is brave and good,” and he kissed her. 

But she did not answer; for the first time since 
their marriage he felt that she received his praise 
and his tenderness passively, almost with coldness. 

At another moment his strong power of self-control 
would have enabled him to appear unconscious, but 
self-reproach usually makes a man irritable, and 
Mrs. Wolferston’s sad yearning eyes, as they took 
their last look at Mary, haunted him. 

“What is the matter now?” he spoke so sternly 
that his wife started. ‘Really my patience begins to 
wear out; one minute I find you in an agony of sobs 
and tears at the bare idea of losing your mother, and 
when I try to comfort you for her loss you repulso 
me.’ 

“Oh! Richard,” and then the facile, easily-moved 
nature broke down, its momentary anger melting in 
tears. 

She did not know what was the matter with her: 
it seemed as if all her happiness had gone. She had 
behaved foolishly to her mother, and now she had 
made her darling husband angry—all this came in 
little bursts of penitent misery between her sobs— 
finally, she believed it would be much better if she 
died, and then Richard could be free and marry a 
really good wife and be happy. 

For a moment the cloud left her husband’s face. 

**Come, come,” he said, pettingly, ‘you are ina 
htirry to settle matters; we woi’t talk about a new 
wife till I’m tired of you, my pet; but I think, for 
the future, you will be more inclined to be guided by 
me than by your own inclinations.”’ 

These last words were gravely spoken, and he rose 
from the couch beside her and stood while she 
answered— 

“‘T don’t know what you mean. I thought you 
always guided me.” 

He seemed uneasy ; he took a turn up and down 
the room before he spoke again. 

‘* Your memory is worse than I thought it. I can 
hardly think you have forgotten the answer I made 
you when you urged me to let you ask your mother 
to Rookstone.”’ 
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‘‘¥ remember that, of course, but I don’t see what 
it has had to do with my unhappiness.” 

He threw his head back with a quick, impatient 
movement. 

“‘T should have thought it needed,no application. 
I told you that a mother-in-law always breeds quarrels 
in a household, not from any fault, but from the 
natural jealousy she feels of her daughter’s husband ; 
you would not believe me, and perhaps it is as well 
that I allowed you to convince yourself.” 

‘But, Richard, it is an entire mistake. Mamma 
never said a word to me until I spoke to her, and 
then what she did tay was only what my conscience 
tells me if I listen to its—” 

‘Conscience, Mary! have I not told you that I 
detest cant of any sort? And this conscience of yours” 
~—he laid a sneering emphasis on the word—‘‘ seems 
to me to be very one-sided in its tellings. You pro- 
mised me that if I would consent to your mother’s 
visit you would hold no conversation with her on 
this special subject, and yet you say you began it 
yourself. Does your ‘ conscience’ tell nothing about 
disobedience to your husband ?” 

He looked fixedly at her; to his surprise she sat 
quiet without showing any of the impulsive sorrow 
he had expected. He had thought himself so 
thoroughly master of this loving nature’s moods 
that he felt as disconcerted as a showman feels when 
he pulls the wrong strings of a puppet. 

Mary pressed her hands tightly together before 
she spoke; a half-bewildered, half-imploring look 
came into her face. 

‘TI do not know; it is all confusion again. While 
mamma talked to me, light seemed to come into my 
mind ; it was very painful; it was more than I could 
bear, but I think it was the real truth; it was as if 
I caught sight of things I have been hiding my eyes 
from ever since I left Rookstone, and it almost made 
me want to go back to the old life again; and then 
comes the thought of marriage vows; it must be 
right to love and obey you, Richard. Why did I 
feel, when you spoke just now, as if I should follow 
inclination and not duty in obeying you?” 

His face had grown very pale, and a nervous 
twitch about the mouth more than once betrayed a 
desire to interrupt her, but he waited till she had 
finished—waited even when she sat there pale—with 
those soft imploring eyes raised to his. 

She did not guess what a tempest she had raised. 
He almost trembled with passion when he found 
that all the subtle sophistries with which, aided by 
his real tenderness, he had lulled Mary’s religious, 
or, as he called them, superstitious scruples to sleep 
had been swept away by a single conversation, and 
that deep down in his wife’s heart the root of all 
this ‘folly and nonsense” was as firm as ever. If he 
had answered her in the heat of anger it might have 
been better for both, but he dared not; he felt that 
it was a crisis, and with all his tyranny he dreaded 
the power that his passionate love for his wife gave 
her over him; he must have time for thought. 

“*T will come back to you in a moment,” he said, 
and then he went into the room on the left, which 
had been the late squire’s study. 

It was no one’s room now; it had been left un- 
touched since that sad evening, and there was some- 
thing almost ghostly in the sight of that tall, high- 
backed wooden chair, placed in front of the 
davenport. 

It was plain that Richard Wolferston thought so, 





for a perceptible shudder ran through him as he 
stood still in the middle of the room, his eyes strained 
on the chair as if he were striving to picture his 
lost cousin in his accustomed place. For a few 
minutes he stood spelled by the painful remembrance, 
then his eyes wandered listlessly over the room till 
they fixed themselves on the davenport: a start— 
a shock of sudden remembrance—and he went 
hurriedly to it aud tried all the drawers, one after 
another; all were locked, but the key was in the 
top drawer on the right hand side; he took this out 
and put it in his pocket. 

‘‘T am glad I came here,” he said; ‘the sight of 
the place, hateful as it is, has brought me to my 
senses. Where would be the use of arguing with 
such a child, darling though she is? I will take no 
further notice of her outbreak, but I think my saintly 
mother-in-law has paid her last visit to Rookstone.” 

He turned quickly to the door; as he reached it 
something seemed to occur to him; he went back to 
the davenport, raised the lid of the desk, and placed 
the key of the drawer inside, 

Then the same horror returned that had possessed 
him on his entrance; he hurried to the study door, 
locked it on the outside, and put the key in his 
pocket, 


CHAPTER XXI.—RICHARD WOLFERSTON’S JOURNEY. 


Mary had felt too wretched about this first serious 
dispute with her husband to recur voluntarily to 
anything likely to revive it, so that when he returned 
to the saloon and asked her to come and sit beside 
the lake with him, she was only too glad to throw 
herself into the old happy life again, unclouded by 
doubts and misgivings. 

Her mother’s words came back with a vividness 
that now and then startled her; and then, with the 
sophistry which comes so easily when it finds us 
inclined to receive its teaching, she told herself that 
Richard was a good man, and, except in this one 
matter, neglect of the ordinances of religion, he 
led a blameless life. Why should he not be as right 
as her father and mother had been? His creed was, 
so far as she could discover it, that the abundant 
love which created us intended us to live free and 
unshackled by any forced service of prayer or praise; 
but she was vague on the subject of her husband’s 
opinions. He had taught her in the first days of 
their married life that a woman who could argue 
seriously, or even think deeply, was: unfeminine and 
unlovable, and this had hitherto checked any effort 
she had felt impelled to make towards discussion ; 
her foreign life had helped to make her careless. 
The uncertain and short-lived nature of their house- 
hold arrangements—for they had rarely remained 
more than a month in one spot—-had precluded any 
attempt, even if she had felt inclination to make one, 
at order in her own way of passing time. Hitherto 
hers had been a dolce far niente existence, full of love 
and sunshine, her mind animated and amused, and 
her memory stored with variety of scenery, with 
famous pictures, and statues, and sights. She had 
scarcely had a moment for serious thought till she 
settled into the old life at Rookstone. 

Even before her mother’s visit, in those few 
intensely quiet uneventful days succeeding her re- 
turn, she had been conscious of a secret discontent. 
She had thought Richard’s absence caused it, and 
already she regretted they had come back. Abroad 
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there had been no one to take him from her side. 
At Rookstone the bailiff, or the steward, or the 
gamekeeper, or some other, as she considered, trou- 
blesome person was always on the watch to deprive 
her of her husband. 

After Mrs. Wolferston’s departure this had mended, 
and to her joy Mary found that her husband rarely 
left her. He had never shown himself so tender, so 
caressing, as during these last few days, and hour by 
hour her mother’s influence grew fainter, and its 
memory further off. 

One morning he came into the charming little 
room he had built for her special occupation on the 
site of one of those consumed by the fire, a room 
filled with the art-treasures his good taste had col- 
lected for her during their foreign travel, for Richard 
Wolferston possessed eminently the gift, call it by 
what name you will, which marks out the man of 
true taste from the mere amasser of objects of art. 
To him price and rarity were alike indifferent; he 
worshipped the beautiful, and if the object he saw 
fulfilled its requirements, it must be his immediately. 
As he came in he glanced over the letter in his 
hand. The troubled look on his face alarmed his 
wife. In a moment she was clinging to his arm, her 
heart beating fast and her eyes filled with eager 
inquiry. 

‘Nothing to be frightened at, my own darling, 
only a dreary prospect for both of us. What will 
you say now if I tell you I must go away for a 
whole week?” 

‘‘Oh, Richard, I should die, indeed I should. I 
could not live a week without you.” 

He drew her closer to him.’ ‘It is not worse for 
you than for me,” he said fondly, ‘‘ but Iam afraid it 
must be; just a year ago I promised Lord Seton to 
spend the first week of September with him, and I 
must keep my word. Now, Mary”’—she had hidden 
her face between both her hands—‘“‘ you do not be- 
lieve that it is for the sake of slaughtering a few 
miserable birds that I am willing to leave you—I 
need not leave Rookstone to do that—but if I mean 
to be an English landholder I must follow Painson’s 
advice, though the old rascal forgot his place when 
he gave it—I must improve my position.” 

‘You say you only live for me,’ she murmured, 
hiding her eyes on his shoulder, for tears were 
gathering rapidly; ‘if I am satisfied with you, why 
need you care about others ?” 

He looked vexed for a moment, and then he smiled. 
“Tt is for you, you darling little unbeliever, that I 
undertake this journey to Scotland. You don’t 
suppose I mean you to follow your mother’s example, 
and spend all the best and brightest part of 
your life at Rookstone; I want other people to know 
how lovely my darling is—people who can appreciate 
beauty and grace a little more correctly than our 
beef- and mutton-eating country squires and their 
awkward red-armed daughters ; I mean you to spend 
next spring in London, but at your age you must be 
under the wing of some great lady or other, and 
either Lady Seton or the Duchess of Moray, her 
mother-in-law, is exactly the person to do you justice 
and give you the prestige you deserve. I only wish 
you could go with me now.” 

Her foreign life had cured Mary of the little shy- 
ness she had by nature, and there was something in 
this brilliant prospect that took her fancy. She 
looked up smiling, and then a sudden new thought 
checked her. ‘But I am afraid you are going to 
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take all this trouble for nothing, there will be my 
dear little baby to think of next spring.” 

He laughed, ‘It is high time, I see, to put you 
under Lady Seton’s care. When shall I teach you 
that everything is made for our enjoyment, not to 
fetter and torment us? We shall leave the baby in 
safe hands at Rookstone, far happier than it could 
be with such a very experienced mother in London. 
Now look bright and happy again, my own darling. 
Have I not always smoothed all your little troubles 
away for you?” 

What could she do but listen and believe while he 
explained to her all his plans for their future life in 
England ?—a life which seemed to Mary more like a 
peep into fairy-land than anything real. Richard 
had taught her that she possessed unusual loveliness, 
and she could not help sharing in his desire to display 
her beauty to the world. 

Finally she agreed cheerfully to his journey to 
Scotland. He was to start the next day, Monday, 
and to return the following Saturday. 

‘It will be very, very lonely, though,” and a 
thought which she dared not utter set her lips 
quivering. 

He had expected her to speak it; but till now he 
had resolved not to lead the way. Somehow the 
tender trembling mouth made him suddenly 
weak. 

‘‘T know what you are thinking, Mary, that you 
ought to have your mother or your sister to comfort 
you in my absence, but you are too good to wish to 
disturb them now. Captain Wenlock must either 
have just arrived or he must be expected to arrive at 
any moment.” 

‘‘Yes, I know, only if—if I should be ill, Richard, 
or—’’ 

‘Til! you are looking as bright as a rose, and you 
are too good to fret yourself ill; besides, you have 
only to send me a telegram, and I should be with 
you in twelve hours; but’’—he laughed, though he 
looked uneasy—‘‘ why should you think of illness? 
Illness does not visit youth and beauty like yours 
without a cause. Come, 1 want you in the flower 
garden.” 

He started early next morning on his Scotch 
journey, and Mary was so brave at saying good-by 
that the disquiet her words had roused faded quickly 
from his mind; ambitions, thoughts, and plans, took 
possession of him, and although every now and then 
he remembered his darling’s loneliness, still it was 
only a momentary idea conveying no real sensation 
of uneasiness. 

Mary stood looking after the carriage, and then she 
went back into the saloon, and hiding her faco 
among the cushions of a sofa, she sobbed as if she 
could never be comforted. “It is not only losing 
Richard,” she said, ‘‘ that is bad enough ; but there is 
something worse, though I dared not tell him; while 
he is here he keeps away those teasing tormenting 
thoughts, because I am always with him; but now 
all alone, what shall I do to get away from them? If 
he had not forbidden me, I would go and see old 
Kitty. She amused me even when she was cross. 
At any rate if I meet her I may speak to her.” 

She had hesitated before she said the last words, 
but they seemed to cheer her. 

She «ang for her hat, and then went down tho 
terrace steps in the direction of a copse that stretched 
away behind Kitty’s cottage and skirted the edge of 
the park. 
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SKETCHES OF THE GEOLOGICAL PERIODS AS THEY APPEAR IN 1871. 


BY J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., PRINCIPAL OF MCGILL COLLEGE, MONTREAL. 


ETWEEN the- time when Zozoon Canadense 
flourished in the seas of the Laurentian 
' period, and the age which we have been 
in the habit of calling Primordial or Pri- 
mordial Silurian, a great gap evidently 
exists in our knowledge of the succession 
of life on both of the continents, repre- 
senting a vast lapse of time, in which all 
the beds of the Upper Laurentian were deposited, 
in which the Laurentian sediments were altered, 
contorted, and upheaved, and in which another 
immense series of beds, the Huronian or Lower 
Cambrian, was formed in the bottom of the sea. 
Eozoon and its companions occur in the Lower 
Laurentian. The Upper Laurentian and the Huronian 
have afforded no evidence of life, and even those 
conditions from which we could infer life are 
absent. Still, the physical history of this interval 
must have been most important. The wide level 
bottom of the Laurentian sea was broken up and 
thrown into those bold ridges which were to constitute 
the nuclei of the existing continents. Along the 
borders of these new-made lands intense volcanic 
eruptions broke forth, producing great quantities of 
lava and scorize and huge beds of conglomerate and 
volcanic ash, which are characteristic features of the 
older Cambrian in both hemispheres. Such con- 
ditions, undoubtedly not favourable to life, seem to 
have prevailed, and extended their influence very 
widely, so that the sediments of this period are 
among the most barren in fossils of any in the crust 
of the earth. If any quiet undisturbed spots existed 
in which the Laurentian life could be continued and 
extended in preparation for the next period, we have 
yet discovered few of them. The experience of other 
geological periods would, however, entitle us to look 
for such oases in the Cambrian desert, and to expect 
to find there some connecting links between the life 
of the Eozoic and the very dissimilar fauna of the 
Primordial. 

The western hemisphere, where the Laurentian is 
so well represented, is especially unproductive in 
fossils of the immediately succeeding period. Here, 
however, the European series comes in to give us 
some small help. Giimbel has described in Bavaria 
a great series of gneissic rocks corresponding to the 
Laurentian, or at least to the lower part of it; above 
these are what he calls the Hercynian mica-slate and 
primitive clay-slate, in the latter of which he finds a 
peculiar species of Eozoon, which he names Zozoon 
Buvaricum. In England also the Longmynd group 
of rocks in Shropshire and in Wales appears to be 
the immediate successor to the Upper Laurentian ; 
and it has afforded some obscure ‘‘ worm-burrows,” 
or, perhaps, casts of sponges or fucoids, with a 
small shell of the genus Zzngulella, and also frag- 
ments of crustaceans (Paleopyge). If these rocks 
are really the next in order to the Eozoic, they show 
even in their few fossils a marked advance in life 
immediately on the commencement of the Primordial 
period. In Ireland the curious Oldhamia noticed 
below appears to occur in rocks equally old. 

The rocks of the Primordial are principally sandy 
and argillaceous, constituting flags and slates, often 
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very destitute of organic remains, but in some cases, 
especially in their upward extension into the proper 
Silurian, rich in fossils. These are no longer mere 
Protozoa, but include representatives of all the great 
groups of animals which yet exist, except the verte- 
brates. We shall not attempt any systematic classifi- 
cation of these; but, casting our dredge and tow-net 
into the Primordial sea, examine what we collect, 
rather in the order of relative abundance than of 
classification. 

Over great breadths of the sea bottom we find vast 
numbers of little bivalve shells of the form and size 
of a finger nail, fastened by fleshy peduncles imbedded 
in the sand or mud; and thus anchored, collecting 
their food by a pair of fringed arms, from the minute 
animals and plants which swarm in the surrounding 
waters. These are the Lingule, from the abundance 
of which some of the Primordial beds have received 
in England and Wales the name of Lingula flags. 
In America, in like manner, in some beds near St. 
John, New Brunswick, the valves of these shells are 
so abundant as to constitute at least half of the 
material of the bed; and alike in Europe and 
America, Lingula and allied forms are among the 
most abundant Primordial fossils. The Lingulea 
belong to the great sub-kingdom of mollusks, which 
includes all the bivalve and univalve shell-fish, and 
several other groups of creatures. 

They are ordinarily regarded as members of the 
group of lamp-shells,* creatures represented through- 
out all geological time, but specially numerous and 
important in its earlier ages. The Lingulw are 
especially interesting as examples of a type of beings 
continued almost from the dawn of life until now; for 
their shells, as they exist in the Primordial, are 
scarcely distinguishable from those of members of the 
genus which still live. While other tribes of animals 
have run through a great number of different forms, 
these little creatures remain the same. Another 
interesting point is a most curious chemical relation 
of the Lingula, with reference to the material of its 
shell. The shells of mollusks generally, and even of 
the ordinary lamp-shells, are hardened by common 
limestone or carbonate of lime: the rarer substance, 
phosphate of lime, is in general restricted to the 
formation of the bones of the higher animals. In 
the case of the latter, this relation depends apparently 
on the fact that the albuminous substances on which 
animals are chiefly nourished require for their forma- 
tion the presence of phosphates in the plant. Hence 
the animal naturally obtains phosphate of lime or 
bone-earth with its food, and its system is related to 
this chemical fact in such wise that phosphate of 
lime is a most appropriate and suitable material for 
its teeth and bones. Now, in the case of the lower 
animals of the sea, their food, not being of the nature 
of the richer land plants, but consisting mainly of 
minute alge and of animals which prey on these, 
furnishes, not phosphate of lime, but carbonate. An 
exception to this occurs in the case of certain animals 
of low grade, sponges, etc., which, feeding on minute 








* Brachiopoda. An ingenious American naturalist has recently suggested 
affinities with the worms; but this is rather an analogy, depending on 
adaptation to sandy bottoms, 
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plants with siliceous cell-walls, assimilate the flinty 
inatter and form a siliceous skeleton. But this is an 
exception of downward tendency, in which these 
animals approach to plants of low grade. The excep- 
tion in the case of Lingule is in the other direction. 
It gives to these humble creatures the same material 
for their hard parts which is usually restricted to 
animals of much higher rank. The purpose of this 
arrangement, whether in relation to the cause of the 
deviation from the ordinary rule or its utility to the 
animal itself, remains unknown. It has, however, 
been ascertained by Dr. Hunt, who first observed the 
fact in the case of the Primordial Lingule, that their 
modern successors coincide with them, and differ from 
their contemporaries among the mollusks in the same 
particular. This may seem a trifling matter, but it 
shows in this early period the origination of the 
difference still existing in the materials of which 
animals construct their skeletons, and also the 
remarkable persistence of the Lingule, through all 
the geological ages, in the material of their shells. 
This is the more remarkable, in connection with our 
own very slender acquaintance with the phenomenog, 
in relation either to its efficient or final causes. 

In addition to Lingula we may obtain, though 
rarely, lamp-shells of another type, that of the 
Orthids. These have the valves hinged along a 
straight line, in the middle of which is a notch for 
the peduncle, and the valves are often marked with 
ribs or strie. The Orthids were content with lime- 
stone for their shells, and apparently lived in the 
same circumstances with the Lingule, and in the 
period succeeding the Primordial they became far 
more abundant. Yet they perished at an early 
stage of the world’s progress, and have no represen- 
tatives in the modern seas. 

In many parts of the Primordial ocean the muddy 
bottom swarmed with crustaceans, relatives of our 
shrimps and lobsters, but of a form which differs so 
much from these modern shell-fishes that the question 
of their affinities has long been an unsettled one with 
zoologists. Hundreds of species are known, some 
almost microscopic in size, others a foot in length. 
All are provided with a broad flat horseshoe-shaped 
head-plate, which, judging from its form and a com- 
parison with the modern king-crabs or horseshoe- 
crabs, must have been intended as a sort of mud- 
plough to enable them to excavate burrows or hide 
themselves in the slimy ooze of the ocean bed. On 
the sides of this buckler are placed the prominent 
eyes, furnished with many separate lenses, on pre- 
cisely the same plan with those of modern crustaceans 
and insects, and testifying, as Buckland long ago 
pointed out, to the identity of the action of light in 
the ancient and the modern seas. The body was 
composed of numerous segments, each divided trans- 
versely into three lobes, whence they have received 
the name of 7Zrilobites, and the whole articulated, so 
that the creature could roll itself into a ball, like the 
modern slaters or wood lice, which are not very 
distant relatives of these old crustaceans.* The 
limbs of Trilobites were long unknown, and it was 
even doubted whether they had any; but recent 
discoveries have shown that they had a series of flat 
limbs useful both for swimming and creeping. The 
Trilobites, under many specific and generic forms, 
range from the Primordial to the Carboniferous 





* Woodward has recently suggested affinities of Trilobites with the 
Isopods or equal-footed crustaceans, on the evidence of a remarkable 
specimen with remains of feet described by Billings, 


rocks, but are altogether wanting in the more recent 
formations and in the modern seas. ‘he Trilobites 
lived on muddy bottoms, and their remains are 
extremely abundant in shaly and slaty beds, though 
found also in limestone and sandstone. Inthe latter 
they have left most curious traces of their presenco 
in the trails which they have produced. Some of 
the most ancient sandstones have their surfaces 
covered with rows of punctured impressions (Prot- 
ichnites, first foot-prints), others have strange series of 
transverse grooves with longitudinal ones at the side 
( Climactichnites, ladder foot-prints). Others are oval 
burrows, marked with transverse lines and a ridgo 
along the middle (Rusichnites, wrinkle foot-prints). 
All of these so nearly resemble the trails and tracks 
of modern king-crabs that there can be little doubt 
as to their origin. Many curious striated grooves 
and bifid marks, found on the surfaces of Primordial 
beds, and which have been described as plants, are 
probably only the marks of the oral organs or feet 
of these and similar creatures, which passed their 
lives in grubbing for food in the soft, slimy ooze, 
though they could, no doubt, like the modern king- 
crabs, swim when necessary. Some still moro 
shrimp-like creatures, Hymenocaris, which are found 
with them, certainly had this power. 

A lower type of annulose or ringed animal than 
that of the Trilobites, is that of the worms. These 
creatures cannot be preserved 1n a fossil state, except 
in the case of those which inhabit calcareous tubes ; 
but the marks which their jointed bodies and 
numerous side bristles leave on the sand and mud 
may, when buried under succeeding sediments, re- 
main; and extensive surfaces of very old rocks are 
marked in this way, either with cylindrical burrows 
or curious trails with side scratches looking like 
pinnate leaves. These constitute the genus Crusiana, 
while others of more ordinary form belong to the 
genus Arenicolites, so named from the common Areni- 
cola, or lobworm, whose burrows they are supposed 
to resemble. Markings referable to seaweeds also 
occur in the Primordial rocks, and also some gro- 
tesque and almost inexplicable organisms known as 
Oldhamia, and which have been chiefly found in the 
Primordial of Ireland. One of the most common 
forms consists of a series of apparently jointed 
threads disposed in fan-like clusters on a central 
stem (Oldhamia antiqua). Another has a wider and 
simpler fan-like arrangement of filaments. These 
have been claimed by botanists as alge, and have 
been regarded by zoologists as minute Zoophytes, 
while some more sceptical have supposed that they 
may be mere inorganic wrinklings of the beds. This 
last view does not, however, seem tenable. They are, 
perhaps, the predecessors of the curious Graptolites, 
which we shall have to represent in the Silurian. 

Singularly enough, Foraminifera, the characteristic 
fossils of the Laurentian, have not been recognised 
in the Primordial, nor are there any limestones known 
so massive as those of the former series. There 
are, however, a number of remarkable organisms, 
which have usually been described as sponges, but 
are more probably partly of the nature of sponges and 
partly of that of Foraminifera. Of this kind are 
some of the singular conical fossils described by 
Billings as Archeocyathus, and found in the Primor- 
dial limestone of Labrador. They are hollow within, 
with radiating pores and plates, caleareous in some, 
and in others with siliceous spicules like those of 





modern sponges, Some of them are several inches in 
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diameter, and they must have grown rooted in muddy 
bottoms, in the manner of some of the deep-sea 
sponges of modern times.* On the whole, the life of 
these oldest Paleozoic rocks is not very abundant ; 
but there are probably representatives of three of 
the great subdivisions of animals—or, as some would 
reckon them, of four—the Protozoa, the Radiata 
(Coelenterata), the Mollusca, and the Annulosa. And 
it is most interesting thus to find in these very old 
rocks the modern subdivisions of animals already 
represented, and these by types some of them nearly 
allied to existing inhabitants of the seas. I have 
endeavoured in the engraving to represent some of the 
leading forms of marine life in this ancient period. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting discoveries in 
these rocks is that of rain-marks and shrinkage- 
cracks in some of the very oldest beds—those of the 
Longmynd in Shropshire. On the modern muddy 
beach any ordinary observer is familiar with the 
cracks produced by the action of the sun and air on 
the dried surfaces left bare by the tides. Such 
cracks, covered by the waters of a succeeding tide, 
may be buried in newer silt, and once preserved in 
this way are imperishable. In like manner, the pits 
left by passing showers of rain on the mud recently 
left bare by the tide may, when the mud has dried, 
become sufficiently firm to be preserved. In this 
way we have rain-marks of various geological ages ; 
but the oldest known are those of the Longmynd, 
where they are associated both with ripple-marks and 
shrinkage-cracks. We thus have évidence of the 
action of tides, of sun, and of rain, in these ancient 
periods just as in the present day. Were there no 
land animals to prowl along the low tidal flats in 
search of food? Were there no herbs or trees to 
drink in the rain and flourish in the sunshine? If 
there were, no bone or footprint on the shore, or 
drifted leaf or branch, has yet revealed their existence 
to the eyes of geologists. 

The beds of the Primordial age exist in England, in 
Bohemia, in Sweden and Norway, and also in North 
America. They appear to have been deposited alon, 
the shores of the old Laurentian continent, a 
probably some of them indicate very deep water. 
the Primordial rocks are in many parts of the world 
altered’ and hardened. They have often assumed a 
slaty structure, and their bedding, and the fossils 
which they contain, are both affected by this. The 
usual view entertained as to what is called slaty 
structure is that it depends on pressure, acting on 
more or less compressible material in some direction 
usually different from that of the bedding. Such 
pressure has the effect of arranging all the flat 
particles—as scales of mica, etc.—in planes parallel 
to the compressing surface. Hence, if much mate- 
rial of this kind is present in the sediment, the whole 
rock assumes a fissile character, causing it to split 
readily into thin plates. That such yielding to pres- 
sure has actually taken place is seen very distinctly 
in microscopic sections of some slaty rocks, which 
often ‘show not only a laminated structure, but an 
actual crumpling on a small scale, causing them to 
assume almost the aspect of woody fibre. Such rocks 
often remind a casual observer of decaying trunks of 
trees, and sections of them under the microscope show 
the most minute and delicate crumpling. ' It is also 





* In the illustration I have also ventured to suggest that the singular 
casts known as Histioderma, and by some supposed to be furrows of 
Worms, are really casts of mud-dwelling sponges, This explanation has 
I believe, been already proposed by Mr, Billings, : 





proved by the condition of the fossils the beds con- 
tain. These are often distorted, so that some of them 
are lengthened and others shortened, and if speci- 
mens were selected with that view, it would be quite 
easy to suppose that those lengthened by distortion 
are of different species from those distorted so as to 
be shortened. Slaty cleavage and distortion are not, 
however, confined to Primordial rocks, but occur in 
altered sediments of various ages. 

The Primordial sediments must have at one time 
been very widely distributed, and must have filled 
up many of the inequalities produced by the rending 
and contortion of the Laurentian beds. Their 
thicker and more massive portions are, however, 
necessarily along the borders of the Laurentian con- 
tinents, and as they in their turn were raised up 
into land, they became exposed to the denuding 
action first of the sea, and afterwards of the rain and 
rivers, and were so extensively wasted away that 
only in a few regions do large areas of them remain 
visible. That of Bohemia has afforded'to Barraude 
a great number of most interesting fossils. The 
Shropshire districts in England and those of Wicklow 
in Ireland are also of great interest; and next to 
these in importance are, perhaps, the Huronian and 
Acadian groups of North America, in which conti- 
nent—as for example in Nova Scotia and in some 
parts of New England—there are extensive areas of 
old metamorphie rocks whose age has not been deter- 
mined by fossils, but which may belong to this 

eriod. 

P The question of division lines of formations is 
ene much agitated in the case of the Cambrian 
rocks. Whether certain beds are to be called Cam- 
brian or Silurian has been a point greatly contro- 
verted; and the terms Primordial and Primordial 
Silurian have been used as means to avoid the raising 
of this difficulty. Many of our division lines in 
geology are arbitrary and conventional, and this 
seems to be the case with that between the Primordial 
and Silurian, the one age graduating into the other. 
On the other hand, in so far as our knowledge goes, 
a very abrupt line of separation exists between the 
Laurentian and Primordial, the latter resting on the 
edges of the former, which seems then to have been 
as much altered as now. Still a break of this kind 
may be, perhaps must be, merely local; and may 
vary in amount. Thus, in some places we find rocks 
of Silurian age resting directly on the Laurentian 
without the intervention of the Primordial. In any 
ease, where a line of coast is steadily sinking, each 
succeeding deposit will overlap that which went be- 
fore; and this seems to have been the case with the 
Laurentian shore when the Primordial and Silurian 
were being deposited. Thence over large spaces 
the Primordial is absent, being probably buried up, 
except where exposed by denudation at the margin 
of the two formations. 

I have seen the junction of the Lower Silurian and 
Laurentian well exposed near Madoc, in Western 
Canada. In this place the Laurentian rocks have 
evidently been subjected to metamorphism and 
weathering before the Lower Silurian were deposited, 
and the latter rest on weather-worn and pitted sur- 
faces, and are filled with angular bits of the under- 
lying rock, as well as with drift-shells which have 
been cast on these old Laurentian shores. At another 
place (Murray Bay, in Eastern Canada), the Silurian 
rests on water-worn Laurentian rocks, and is filled 
at the junction with well-rounded pebbles and grains 
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of sand which have evidently been subjected to 
a more thorough attrition than those of the present 
beach. In both these cases the Primordial is wanting 
or covered up, and the Silurian beds immediately 
overlie the Laurentian. Seated on some ancient 
promontory of the Laurentian, and looking over the 
plain which in the Primordial and Lower Silurian 





Had we taken some of the modern views on this sub- 
ject, we might have included among the Primordial 
animals many additional creatures, which we prefer 
noticing in the Silurian, since it may at least be 
affirmed that their head-quarters were in that age, 
even if they had a beginning in the Primordial. It 
may be interesting here, however, to note the actual 

















LIFE IN THE PRIMORDIAL SEA. 


On the bottom are seen, proceeding from left to right, Oldhamia antiqua, Lingule, Arenicole, Paradoxides, Oldhamia radiata, | 
Paradoxides, Histioderma, Agnostus, Oldhumia radiata, Alge, and Lingule. In the water are Hymenocaris, different species of 


Trilobites, and Pteropods. 


periods was the sea, I have often wished for some 
shred of vegetable matter to tell what lived on that 
land when the Primordial surf beat upon its strand, 
and washed up the Trilobites and Brachiopods 
of those old seas, but no rock has yet taken up 
its parable to reveal the secret, and the Primordial 
is vocal only with the old story, ‘And God said, 
Let the waters swarm with swarming living things, 
and it was so.” So our picture of the period may re- 
present a sea-bottom swarming with animals of low 
grade, some sessile, some locomotive; and we may 
merely suppose a distant shore with vegetation, dimly 
seen, and active volcanoes; but a shore on which no 
foot of naturalist has yet trod to scan its productions. 
It is impossible, in the present stage of geology, to 
fix any definite beginning or end for the Primordial 
period. The oldest Primordial may have graduated 
by links unknown to us into the Eozoic. The newer 
Primordial unquestionably passes into the Silurian 
which succeeds. Hence very different estimates have 
been formed as to the amount of life in this period, 
according to the: position given to its latest limit. 





amount of life known to us in the debatable Prim- 
ordial Silurian and the times preceding. In doing 
this, I shall take advantage of an interesting table 
given by Dr. Bigsby,* and representing the state of 
knowledge in 1868, and shall group the species in 
such a manner as to indicate the relative abundance 
of distinct types of structure. We find then— 


Plants (all, or nearly all, supposed to be 
seaweeds, and some, probably, mere 
tracks or trails of animals) . 22 species. 


Sponges, and similar creatures. Fy 
Corals and their allies . z P ps GC <ga 
Starfishes and their allies . , : ae 
Worms : ‘ i —- | oe 
Trilobites and other crustaceans . . 42 « 
Lamp-shells and other molluscoids ~ EOS ys 
Common bivalve mollusks . ‘ i) ae 

Common univalve mollusks and their 
allies P e H ‘ . cl oaeV 
Highermollusks, nautili, cuttle-fishes,ete. 65 ,, 
Tn all . . — F ss 


i es 





*" Thesaurus Siluricus,” 
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Now in this enumeration we observe, in the first 
place, a representation of all the lower or invertebrate 
groups of the waters. We have next the remarkable 
fact that the Radiata of Cuvier, the lowest and most 
plant-like of the marine animals, are comparatively 
slenderly represented, yet that there are examples of 
their higher as well as of their lower forms. We 
have the further fact that the crustaceans, the highest 
marine animals of the annulose type, are predominant 
in the waters; and that in the mollusks the highest 
and lowest groups are most plentiful, the middle less 
so. The whole number of species is small, and this 
may arise either from our having here reached an 
early period in the history of life, or from our in- 
formation being defective. Both are probably true. 
Still, of the animals known, we cannot say that the 
aa Act of the different kinds depend on defective 

nowledge. There is no reason, for example, why 
corals should not have been preserved as well as Tri- 
lobites, or why Brachiopods should have been pre- 
served ratherthan ordinary bivalves. The proportions, 
therefore, it may be more safe to reason from than the 
aggregate. In looking at these proportions, and 
comparing them with thoso of modern seas, we are 
struck with the great number of species representing 
somo types either now extinct or comparatively rare; 
the Trilobites and Brachiopods more particularly. 
We are astonished at the enormous preponderance 
of these two groups, and especially of the Trilobites. 
Further, we observe that while some forms, like 
Lingula and Nautilus, have persisted down to modern 
times, others, like the Trilobites and Orthids, perished 
very early. In all this we can dimly perceive a 
fitness of living things to physical conditions, a 





tendency to utilise each type to the limit of its capa- 
cities for modification, and then to abandon it for 
something higher; a tendency of low types to 
appear first, but to appear in their highest perfection 
and variety ; a sudden apparition of totally diverse 
plans of structure subserving similar ends simulta- 
neously with each other, as for instance those of the 
Mollusk and the Crustacean; the appearance of 
optical and mechanical contrivances, as for example 
the compound eyes of the Trilobite and the swimming 
float of the Orthoceras, in all their perfection at first, 
just as they continue to this day in creatures of 
similar grade. That these and other similar things 
point to a uniform and far-reaching plan, no rational 
mind can doubt; and if the world had stopped short 
in the Primordial period, and attained to no further 
development, this would have been abundantly 
apparent; though it shines forth more and more 
conspicuously in each succeeding page of the stony 
record. How far such unity and diversity can be 
explained by the modern philosophy of a necessary 
and material evolution out of mere death and physical 
forces, and how far it requires the intervention of a 
Creative mind, are questions which we may well 
leave with the thoughtful reader, till we have traced 
this history somewhat further. 

In the meantime, we may close with a tabular 
arrangement of the foundation stones of our con- 
tinents, on which we may build the succeeding 
courses of their masonry. 


IV. Upper Cambrian, or Primordial Silurian ) 
III. Lower Cambrian—(Longmynd, Huronian) § 
II. Upper Laurentian ; 

I. Lower Laurentian 


Paleozoic. 


; Eozcic. 





MAX KROMER. 
A STORY OF THE SIEGE OF STRASBOURG, 1870. 


CHAPTER VY, 


* Each one his all has périlled ; 
Each has the same great stake} 


wo? T was on the 21st of August, four days after 
the enemy had shut us in, that as I passed 
through the long, broad archway, by which 
we reached the square court belonging to 
our house, I overtook Sergeant Klein, with 
' a basket on his arm, and Elsie perched 
aloft upon his shoulder. The child looked 
all contentment, and nodded merrily to me 
as I joined them. The sergeant was striding along, 
but with slower steps than usual; and he gave me 
a military salute as soon as he saw me, saying, 
“Good morning, Herr Max!” 

“‘Good morning, sergeant,” I said, taking off my 
cap to him; for we liked one another, did Sergeant 
Klein and I. 

“We are going to market for Lisbeth,’’ he said, 
“but without speaking of it to her beforehand. She 
18 not a capitalist, you know; and there are not so 
many caps to iron as there ought to be. Her purse 
1s neither long nor well lined; and my little one here 
has not had much breakfast this morning. There is 
no milk for Elsie now.” 

“No,” answered Elsie; “but I am not hungry. 
Elsie never is hungry.” 








Each soul can have but patience ; 
Each heart can only break.” 


“A good thing for a siege, my little puss,” said 
Sergeant Klein. 
I looked what money I had in my purse. There 


were two francs and a few centimes ; quite enough to 
buy vegetables to last Lisbeth and Elsie for a week. 
Gretchen, I knew, had laid in a stock of provisions ; 
but I had never thought of Lisbeth, and hundreds 
like her, who would have no money to buy in a store 
beforehand. Here, at the fourth day of the invest- 
ment, all her food was gone, and she was dependent 
_ what she could manage to get from day to 
ay! 

‘We went on to the market-place ; but how different 
it was to what it had been only a few weeks before ! 
Now, instead of hundreds of stalls, and people eager 
to sell, there were only a few salesmen and a crowd 
of persons anxious to buy, but without money to pay 
the prices demanded. Sergeant Klein pushed his 
way through the throng, and I followed him closely. 
There was rather a poor show of vegetables and fruit 
upon the stall; but at the first answer to our inquiries 
I received a shock. The potatoes we asked for were 
a penny apiece; all the money I had would only pay 
for thirty, and those were not large ones. 
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‘So soon!” exclaimed the sergeant, ‘‘ and we are 
not at the beginning yet! What is to become of us 
before the end is at hand?” 

‘‘Not at the beginning!” I repeated; ‘‘ why, the 
gates have been closed these four days!” 

‘But the music has not struck up yet, and the 
dance will begin after that,” he said, significantly ; 
*‘ you do not understand war, Herr Max.” 

‘‘T am tired,” said Elsie, on his shoulder, “ carry 
me in your arms now.” 

She slipped down from her high seat, clasping his 
neck with her small hands. He bent down his head 
over hers, and I saw his eyes glisten with tears he 
would not let fall. 

‘*T have two little ones at home,” he said, glancing 
at me to see if I noticed them—‘ two little children 
aud their mother, in an open village near Phalsbourg, 
and if these brigands should pass their way, the 
good God only knows what would become of them.” 

‘* Do you like to be a soldier?” asked Elsie, strok- 
ing his cheek. Itwas a habit she had with those she 
loved, and I liked to feel her soft little fingers about 
my face. 

‘Bah! little one!” he answered, ‘‘nobody asked 
me whether I should like to be a soldier or no. 
They just take us. No, Herr Max, believe me, the 
peasants hate war. It is all loss and no gain to us. 
itis no fine thing, I tell you, to be torn from your 
own home, where there are the children, and the cattle, 
and the harvest, all dependent upon you; and be 
driven, with thousands of poor fellows like yourself, 
where the bullets are rattling and falling round you 
like raindrops in a thunderstorm. We are human 
beings, you see; we love our homes and our children 
as much as you others, who are living quietly in your 
own houses. We hate battles, and wounds, and 
death as much as any one. And a siege is nota 
whit more to my taste than a battle. You will be of 
my mind before it is over.” 

‘What will become of the poor?” I asked, look- 
ing down at the basket which hung but lightly on my 
arm. 

*“‘Ah! God knows!” he said again, ‘there aro 
ten thousand peasants in the city; all extra mouths. 
But one must always hope.” 

‘See! see!” cried Elsie, pointing upwards with 
her finger. A large black ball was moving rather 
slowly, slowly enough for us to watch it, across the 
blue sky, at a good height above the spot where we 
stood ; but it was already making a curve downwards 
as if it was about to fall at a little distance to the 
south. The sergeant’s face changed, and he stood 
still, clasping Elsie closer to him, and holding my 
shoulder with a tight grip. We watched it out of 
sight. 

‘* Listen!” he said. 

It was several moments before any sound reached 
us. I saw the people strolling about the street and 
talking to one another, unconscious of what was 
about to happen. Then there came a crash, fol- 
lowed by piercing shrieks, which rang through the 
air. For an instant every person within sight stood 
still as if struck into stone; but afterwards there was 
a frantic flight in all directions, some fleeing to the 
cathedral, which was close by, and others running 
swiftly to the place where the first shell had burst. 

‘*The music and the dance are both begun,” said 
Sergeant Klein, grimly; ‘‘ here, Max, take the child 
into the cathedral, and wait forme there. Ishall be 
back presently.” 








MAX KROMER. 


Thad a great wish to run with him to the place 
where the bomb had fallen, but there was Elsie to be 
thought of. I turned towards the cathedral, but as 
we got near to the door the rush of people car- 
ried me off my feet, and I was hurried in whether I 
would or no. In the dusky light within—for coming 
out of the sunshine my eyes were dazzled—I could 
see that every part was choked with women and 
children, among whom were sprinkled a few men. 
The priests were going to and fro trying to comfort 
and encourage them; but the wailing and sobbing 
was terrible to hear. There were people lying almost 
prostrate before the altars, speechless with terror ; 
while others were crying aloud to the saints to fight 
for them and save them. On the step which runs 
along the side wall of the nave sat numbers of little 
children, some looking grave and quiet, and others 
playing. In the chapel of St. Catherine the angel 
figures seemed to look down cold and unmoved upon 
the throng of panic-stricken creatures below them. 
Then, amidst the terror and the crying, I said in my 
heart, ‘‘ Lord, save or we perish!” 

I waited what appeared to me a very long and 
dreary time, yet Sergeant Klein did not come, and it 
was doubtful whether I should see him in the crowd. 
I wondered how they were bearing the fright at home, 
and I recollected what anxiety Lisbeth would suffer 
about Elsie. Sylvie and Louise were at school; and 
how terrified they would be. There was no one to 
see after them but me; so I made my way with dif- 
ficulty through the mass of people to the north door of 
the cathedral, and passed out into the street. Elsie 
pointed to the crowned image of Mary, with the 
infant Jesus in her arms, looking down upon us as 
coldly as the angel-forms within. It made one sor- 
rowful to look at it. 

The streets were almost deserted, for by this time 
all who could had fled for shelter either to their own 
houses or the churches. Another shell had been 
thrown into the city, and no one knew how many 
might fall during the coming night. The sky above 
was calm and clear, as if nothing could reach to stain 
its loveliness; and the steep roofs, holding now so 
many families of poor peasants, stood out sharply 
against the blue. As yet, there was no sign of 
damage and destruction amongst them; and every- 
thing now was quiet and tranquil, as the precincts of 
an Knglish cathedral on a Sunday morning. I 
stepped out from the sheltering porch, not knowing 
how I should reach home with my double burden of 
Elsie and the basket. 

‘**Max,” she whispered in my ear, ‘‘ mother says 
the dear Lord Christ is everywhere as well as in 
heaven. Is he in Strasbourg to-day ?” 

‘* Yes, Elsie,’”’ I answered. 

“Qh, how sorry he must be!” whispered the child 
again ; ‘‘ how very, very sorry he must be!” 

And so the thought rushed into my mind, all at 
once, that the Lord Jesus Christ was not like those 
angel figures, looking down cold and unmoved from 
his own glory upon our agony and terror. If I, 
Max, was filled with care and trouble, thinking of 
my poor little Sylvie, and my grandmother, and 
Gretchen, and the rest, what must He feel when He 
saw his brethren, and those whom he was ready to 
make his brethren, dying miserably by one another’s 
hands? What must He feel when He looked upon 
these poor trembling women and helpless children, 
all exposed to a shocking and violent death, without 
any fault of theirs? What must He feel, seeing the 
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yeautiful earth stained with blood, and spoiled by 
the sin and cruelty of his brothers, who were 
defacing everything except the tranquil sky above 
hem, which was beyond their reach. Thank God! 
heaven was placed beyond their reach, lest they 
should carry their wars there. 

So my thoughts ran as I carried Elsie, sobbing, | 
through the deserted streets. We found Lisbeth | 
half distracted in the archway, looking along all the 
four streets for some trace of her darling. But as 
soon as she saw us she set up a shrill scream, as if I 
was bringing the child home dead; and she shook 
so she could not take her from me. x 

‘‘Why are you frightened, Lisbeth?” I asked; 
“ Elsie is safe.” 

But I was compelled to call Gretchen down to 
help her up-stairs to her attic. Gretchen lifted the 
lid of my basket before I put it down just outside 
Lisbeth’s door, and asked me where the potatoes 
came from. 

‘They belong to Lisbeth,” I said. ‘Sergeant 
Klein went marketing for her to-day, and he gave 
me the basket to bring home.” 

I dare not tell Gretchen that I had paid for the 
potatoes. 

‘** How much were they ?” she asked. 

‘* Two sous apiece,”’ I answered. 

“Two sous!” she repeated; ‘‘then, indeed, we 
shall soon come to starvation. Two sous for one 
potato! Why, they’ll be worth their weight in gold 
before the siege is over.” 

** Gretchen,” I said, ‘‘do you think that we shall 
starve?’ For it seemed a dreadful thing to die of 
famine, a hundred times worse than to die like a man 
on a battle-field. 

** Not if I can help it,” answered Gretchen, with a 
significant nod; ‘‘but you must bring no more 
Louises home, I can tell you, Max.” 

I went down full of thought, and found my grand- 
mother sitting in her carved oak chair, with a small 
reading-table before her. It was her custom, morning 
and evening, to read a portion of the Psalms and a 
chapter out of an old History of France, which 
always seemed to soothe and please her;- but her 
hands were trembling so that she could not turn over 
the leaves of her Bible. I looked over her shoulder, 
and saw that the psalm she had been reading had 
left off at these words—‘‘I am forgotten as a dead 
man out of mind; I am like a broken vessel. For I 
have heard the slander of many: fear was on every 
side.” I turned over the page for her, and read 
aloud, ‘‘ But I trusted in thee, O God: I said, Thou 
artmy God. My times are in thy hand. Make thy 
face to shine upon thy servant: save me for thy 
mercies’ sake.” 

‘You wanted to see the other side of the page, 
grandmother,” I said, cheerfully. 

‘God bless you, Max,” she answered; ‘you are 
truly as good as a son to me.” 

That made my heart light and glad in the midst of 
my trouble; so I set off happy enough to fetch Sylvie 
and Louise from school, for Gretchen was afraid to 
go; and by-and-by we were all together once more, 
in our own salon, safe and sound. As there was no 
more. bombarding that night, only two or three shells 
having been thrown into the city, and no great 
mischief done, as Sergeant Klein told us when he 
came in, we went to bed after our fright in greater 
peace and quietness of mind and body than any one 





would suppose, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


 Man’s world is pain and terror 3 
Hie found it pure and fair, 
And wove in nets of sorrow 
The golden summer air. 
Black, hidcous, cold, and dreary, 

Man’s curse, not God’s, is there.” 
Burt it was tho next day that our real danger and 
terror began. I had been down the street and round 
the cathedral, for my grandmother loved the cathedral 
as dearly as her own home, and always wanted to 
know whether any harm had befallen it, when a shell 
again passed overhead, and fell in a street not far 
away. But instead of there being a long pause 
before another came, they followed closely and 
swiftly, one after the other, while on every hand you 
could hear the deafening sound of the explosions. 
At the same time our forts opened their fire, and the 
noise was awful. Streams of people were pouring 
out of their homes to seek refuge in the churches 
and public buildings. Iwas rushing away myself 
to fetch Sylvie and the rest to some safer place than 
our own house, when I met Sergeant Klein, whom I 
should have passed without seeing if he had not 
caught me by the arm. 

‘Where are you running to so fast?” he asked. 

‘‘ Home!” I gasped, ‘‘ to take Sylvie somewhere, 
What am I to do with them? Where can I take 
them ?” 

He stood still for a minute considering; and 
another shell sailed across the sky, and new cries of 
fear rang through the streets. 

‘‘ You are too far from the casemates ; they will be 
crowded already,” he said. ‘I think they will be 
safest at home, unless they go to the cathedral, and 
that, too, is crowded. ‘The Prussians will aim at all 
the other public buildings. No; you have four 
storeys above you to protect you; it is the attics that 
will be in danger. Take care of Elsie, my boy,’’ he 
shouted after me as I darted off the instant he loosed 
my arm. 

Sylvie had not gone to school, but Louise had per- 
sisted in going, because of her schoolfellows from 
Saverne and Phalsbourg. I was a little sorry, and 
yet almost glad to miss her sorrowful face, with her 
black eyes looking so mutely sad, like some dumb 
thing that cannot speak its trouble. Sylvie was 
cowering up to my grandmother, with her face hidden 
in her lap; and Gretchen was on her knees in a 
corner, telling her beads as fast as her tongue could 
run. My grandmother’s voice was so low that I 
could hardly hear what she said. 

‘‘ Max, we have nobody but you to look to. You 
must take care of us and the house.” 

I did not tell her how little I could do, but I 
stooped down and kissed her, and kissed Sylvie’s 
shoulder, for her face was quite hidden. 

‘‘Sergeant Klein thinks we are as safe here as 
anywhere, except the cathedral,” I said, in an assured 
voice. ‘‘*Would you like me to take you all there ?” 

‘‘ No, no,” she said ; ‘*I will never leave my house. 
If it is to perish, I will perish with it, Max.” ' 

‘*Perhaps Gretchen would rather go?’ I con- 
tinued. ‘I will take you through the streets if you 
wish, Gretchen.” 

“No,” she answered; ‘I will stay or go with my 
old mistress.” 

I felt to like Gretchen all the better for that, and I 
could speak more cheerfully now. 

“Well, then,” I said, ‘we shal! all be together ; 
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and Sergeant Klein says there is not much danger, 
except in the attics. I must go and fetch Lisbeth 
and Elsie down-stairs.” 

So I went up to Lisbeth’s attic, where there was 
a noise as of a fierce tempest of thunder, and where 
the sloping roof shook and rattled as if it was all 
coming down like a house built of cards. Neither 
Lisbeth nor Elsie was there, and I went to the 
window to have just one look out; though I knew it 
must be only for a second, for what right had I to 
run any risk, when down-stairs they had nobody to 
look to but me? The German firing was out of my 
range of sight, for it was mostly from the north of 
the city ; but by leaningthrough the casement I could 
see our own citadel, and one or two of the smaller 
forts, from which every moment, as it seemed, there 
came a cloud of white vapour as the cannon were 
fired, while the roar from them was incessant. 
Already, two or three roofs were crushed in, and 
columns of black smoke were rising from them, while 
long, wailing cries of ‘‘ Fire!” pierced through all 
the din and thunder of the batteries. My blood 
boiled and tingled to be out amongst the uproar and 
the tumult ; but then there was no one to think for 
my grandmother and poor little Sylvie, except me. 

I could scarcely tear myself away ; but just then a 
ball rattled down the pointed roof above me, and fell 
into the street below, bounding, like a football, two 
or three times. It startled me, and I drew in my 
head, and called with all my might, “‘ Lisbeth!” . I 
heard her answer from the landing below; and then 
I found her, with Elsie clinging to her gown, at the 
door of the bedridden old man’s chamber. 

‘Come down with me this moment,’ I cried ; ‘‘ you 
are not safe here; the roof may be crushed in any 
minute, and it is safer down-stairs.”’ 

‘‘T cannot, Max,” she said, with a brave and reso- 
lute look on her pale ‘face; ‘‘I must stay with old 
Hans. But I would thank you with all my heart to 
take Elsie down; she would go with you.” 

‘‘ But we will carry old Hans down, too,” I said. 

‘* He is too ill to be disturbed,” she answered; ‘“ it 
would be the death of him. And, Max, they who 
have the arms of God about them are safe either in 
life or death. Not but what I tremble a little when 
those fearful noises come very near. Yet He is here, 
and I should be ashamed to be much afraid.” 

Lisbeth’s face was both peaceful and steadfast ; 
though the tears stood in her eyes, as she kissed Elsie, 
and put her little hand in mine to take her away. 

‘I give her into your charge, Max,” she said. 

‘‘ Lisbeth,” I answered, ‘‘1 would die rather than 
let any harm come to the child.” 

She smiled and nodded, laid her hand for a moment 
upon mine, and looked once again at Elsie. Then 
she turned back into old Hans’s chamber, and closed 
the door between us. 

Oh! the terror and the horror of that day and night ! 
We got used to it afterwards, and did not suffer so 
much even when the bombardment was more severe. 
But then it was all new to us, and a boy like me 
could never describe it. In one of the old prophets 
there is a verse that comes nearer to describing it, but 
even that does not tell the half of it: ‘“‘That dayis a 
day of wrath, a day of trouble and distress, a day of 
wasteness and desolation, a day of darkness and 
gloominess, a day of clouds and thick darkness, a day 
of the trumpet and alarm against the fenced cities, 
and against the high towers.’’ But in those times 
there were no cannon, or batteries or shells, to 





add to the horrors of the battle. If the old prophet 
could only come back again, and if the words had 
been put into his lips, he might have so told it, that 
people hearing of it, who had never seen the horrors 
or felt the terrors, would have vowed, with a solemn 
vow, that there should be no war like that again in a 
Christian country. 

We did not eat; we did not sleep; we scarcely 
stirred. All we could do was to listen, straining our 
ears to catch up every dismal sound that filled the 
night. It was not long dark; for, as you know, it 
was a summer night; but as long as it was dark a 
I@rid, red light shone, whenever a shell passed over us, 
showing us each other’s faces, knotted and drawn with 
fear. Only Elsie, who lay on a cushion I had placed 
for her at my grandmother’s feet, fell soundly asleep ; 
and her sweet little face wore a smile, as if she saw 
beautiful things, and heard pleasant sounds. 

It was still dusk, though the dawn was breaking, 
when suddenly there came a crash and an explosion 
so close upon us that the great house shook to its 
foundations, Gretchen flung herself upon the floor, 
and Sylvie clung with all her might to my grand- 
mother. I sprang to my feet, and waited. For some 
few minutes there was the sound of beams giving way, 
and of bricks tumbling into the street below; but as 
yet no harm had come to us. I ventured out on to 
the staircase, where it was pitch dark, for the faint 
light of the daybreak could not reach it; and I groped 
my way carefully up the stone steps. I was very full 
of fear for Lisbeth, for I thought nothing could shake 
our house like that, except the destruction of the 
attics. I was afraid of fire into the bargain. At 
the foot of the first attic staircase I shouted as loudly 
as I could, and to my indescribable joy, Lisbeth’s 
voice replied. Then I went on step after step, and 
the light up there grew stronger. Lisbeth had thrown 
open Hans’s door, and the dawn shone through it 
quite brightly. Her face was worn and haggard, but 
she smiled faintly as her eyes met mine. 

‘An awful night, Max!” she said; ‘ pray God 
we may never pass such another !” 

Neither of us knew then how many such nights had 
yet to come. 

‘“‘ How is Hans ?”’ I asked. 

‘*‘Dead!” she answered: ‘‘he died a few minutes 
ago in great terror. Do you wonder at it?” 

No, I could not wonder at it; yet it seemed a 
shocking thing for the old man’s soul to pass away in 
such amanner. I felt grieved for him, stranger as 
he was; but it was not a time to grieve for long. 

‘“‘T thought our roof had come in,” I said. 

“Just at first I thought so,” she answered; “but 
it cannot be. Dare you go up-stairs, Max?” 

Dare 1? It was what I meant todo. If any fire 
had broken out, it was needful that some person 
should see after it; and there was no other man in the 
house, for Sergeant Klein and his comrades were on 
duty somewhere. I went on more swiftly, for it was 
light enough now up there. Lisbeth’s attic was all 
right yet; and I ran eagerly to the window to look 
out. 





THE POTTERS OF STAFFORDSHIRE. 


A SIXTEEN years’ resident, though not a native of 
the district, craves permission to supplement by & 
few social and moral facts the genial article which 
appeared in last month’s ‘“‘ Leisure Hour,” entitled, 
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THE POTTERS OF 


‘A Glimpse at the Potteries.” The inhabitants of 
that district have for a long time suffered in reputa- 
tion from injurious prejudices to be traced to the 
rude manners of past generations, and it is within 
only a very recent period that a juster estimate of 
their character has begun to be formed by their 
fellow-countrymen. The ‘‘ Saturday Review’”’ once 
gave its readers to understand that the potters of 
Staffordshire spent their Sunday afternoons in drink- 
ing bouts and fisticuffs, and the special correspondent 
or commissioner of a monthly periodical of high 
standing, after paying one of those flying visits which, 
for purposes of portraiture, can result only in carica- 
ture, came to conclusions as discreditable and as 
totally at variance with truth. It is not long since a 
leading morning journal spoke of the people of the 
Potteries as a typically “‘ brutal population.” Any- 
thing more heedlessly cruel and unjust it would be 
difficult for any one knowing the district to conceive, 
and the only excuse which can be made for the writer 
is that, like many more, he supposed the Potteries to 
form part of the Black Country, in ignorance of the 
fact that the twe localities are forty miles asunder. 
A population of 120,000 souls, of which an over- 
whelming majority are operatives, including thou- 
sands of colliers and ironworkers, is sure to have its 
ao oege of rough fellows. That the Potteries has, 

ut that is all, As a rule, the potters of Staffordshire 
are an intelligent, energetic, orderly, and self-respect- 
ing race. Crimes of violence are exceedingly rare, 
and, indeed, since the great riots of 1842 no crime of 
the first magnitude has been perpetrated in the district. 
Forty-five years have elapsed since a criminal from the 
Potteries was executed at Stafford, and the man who 
suffered in 1826 was only a coiner, although techni- 
cally guilty of high treason. It is very doubtful 
whether any other population of the same extent in 
the kingdom could make good such a boast as that. . 

Two events, each occurring about thirty years ago, 
may be regarded as, in a sense, turning-points in the 
history of the district. In 1837, years of latent hos- 
tility between the manufacturers and their hands 
manifested itself in a general strike, which lasted six 
months, and inflicted incalculable misery on the popu- 
lation. No strike of importance has since taken place, 
and there is good reason to hope none will ever occur 
again, a Board of Arbitration and Conciliation having 
been established with the concurrence of both masters 
and men, trades unions being by no means 
universally popular, and the relations between 
capital and labour being of a friendly and intimate 
character. Since the great strike the district has 
progressed steadily in material prosperity; busi- 
ness is conducted on sound and sober principles, 
as shown by the fact that from 1848 to the 
present time only one leading house has stopped 
payment; and the operatives are now as con- 
tented and well paid as probably any in the 
country. ‘The other event referred to was the so- 
called Chartist riots of 1842, a terrible business truly, 
resulting in a special assize and the wholesale trans- 
portation of the principal offenders. (Incidentally, 
these riots gave ‘“ Alton Locke” and ‘‘ The Purgatory 
of Suicides” to English literature.) Both events 
are to this day referred to with bated breath 
and a degree of awe: the latter also with a 
wholesome sense of humiliation. The potters 
of Staffordshire are still ardent politicians, but 
they care little about the “five points,” and a great 
deal about compulsory education, the Permissive Bill, 
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non-intervention, and a cordial alliance with tho 
United States, the chief market for their commodities. 
They are steady patrons of the London, Manchester, 
and Birmingham daily papers, and in many work- 
shops it is the custom, winked at by employers and 
managers, for the workmen to read aloud in daily 
turn each morning’s news. Pity the sorrows of the un- 
fortunate candidate who at a parliamentary election 
appears before the potters of Staffordshire displaying 
an imperfect acquaintance with his political catechism. 

Strangers visiting the district have occasionally 
remarked that there are comparatively few book- 
shops, and London publishers say that the demand 
for any class of publications, excepting newspapers, 
is not in proportion to the alleged intelligence of the 
population. It is not to be disputed that there is 
some truth in these observations. The potters of 
Staffordshire are naturally shrewd and quick-witted, 
but they are not a generally book-reading people. 
The present writer has no intention of claiming for his 
neighbours the distinction of being highly educated, 
but the average of attainments already reached is by 
no means contemptible, and it is evidently intended 
that in a few years it shall be a great deal higher. 
At the urgent request of both masters and men, and 
with the full knowledge that what they were asking 
for would entail upon both classes great inconve- 
nience and temporary loss, the Factory Act was 
applied to the district a few years ago, and its bene- 
ficent influence has been sensibly felt for some time 
past. Each of the six towns in the district has its 
public library and reading-room. The Mechanics’ 
Institution at Hanley, where there are three public 
reading-rooms, was established as long ago as 1826, 
and this town was amongst the very first to elect a 
school board under the Elementary Education Act. 
The Free Libraries Act, with its rating liability, has 
been adopted at Burslem by the unanimous voice of 
the ratepayers. There are flourishing Schools of Art 
at Hanley, Stoke, and Burslem, and many other 
signs of intellectual activity might be noted did space 
permit. Nevertheless, that much remains to be done, 
in the Potteries as elsewhere, in an educational sense, 
may be readily admitted. Let us hope that present 
inquiries will result in practical measures of improve- 
ment. 

Allusion having been made to the wages earned 
by potters, a few details may not be uninteresting. 
The following are the net weekly earnings of the 
best hands in the departments named: Clay mill 
men, 30s.; throwers (the men who work at tho 
potter’s wheel), 50s.; plate-makers, 30s.; dish- 
makers, 40s.; hollow-ware pressers, 40s.; turners, 
40s.; dippers (the men who immerse the ware in 
the liquid glaze), 42s.; ovenmen (placers), 30s. ; 
firemen (the men responsible for the proper baking 
of the ware), 50s. to 60s. ; printers, 30s. ; transferrers 
(women employed in transferring to the ware the 
copper-plate engraving fresh from the printer’s 
hands), 10s.; men gilders, 30s. ; women gilders, 20s. ; 
painters of ordinary china and earthenware, 35s. ; 
paintresses, 18s.; warehousemen, 24s. ; packers, 30s. 
Boys are apprenticed for seven years, even to pack- 
ing, and girls for five, but both sexes receive sub- 
stantial wages at a comparatively early period. 
Here and there even the high rates of wages quoted 
are exceeded, but the averages would of course be 
considerably lower. Girls and women are employed 
in large numbers, and, but for this circumstance, the 
tone of the domestic life of the operative classes 
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would doubtless be higher than that already attained 
to. Viewed in this light, the high wages obtainable 
by women are a temptation which, yielded to, 
deadens maternal sensibilities, and hinders the full 
and healthy development of home associations. The 
persons whose remuneration appears to be least in 
proportion to their deserts are the modellers and 
superior china painters. The foreign art-director 
of a world-famous house may be the fortunate 
recipient of a salary of a thousand pounds a year, 
but the native artist whose works have done more 
than anything else to establish his employer’s repu- 
tation at the international exhibitions of London 
and Paris, is sometimes little better paid than a first- 
class thrower or fireman. 

With few exceptions, then, and those mostly volun- 
tary, the potters of Staffordshire are able to com- 
mand, when trade is good, not only. the comforts, 
but many of the minor luxuries of life. They have 
excellent markets, and some of the finest market 
halls in the country, of which the principal, those at 
Hanley, yield a net profit of more than £1,000 a 
year to the corporation. J. LG. 





OUR PRINCESSES. 
BY J. R. PLANCHE, SOMERSET HERALD. 


Tux deep and affectionate interest which the public 
manifestly take in the union of H.R.H. the Princess 
Louise with the Marquis of Lorne, by consent of her 
Majesty in council, will perhaps render acceptable to 
our readers a rapid glance at the marriages of the 
daughters of English sovereigns with subjects, either 
eee: of the realm or others under the rank of the 

lood royal. The articles which appeared in the 
principal journals on the first announcement of the 
event referred more to the marriages of the 
monarchs themselves, the instances quoted being 
those of Edward 1v with Elizabeth Woodville, and 
Henry vit with Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, 
Catherine Howard, and Catherine Parr. The union 
of Edward, Prince of Wales, the hapless son of 
Henry vi, with Anne Nevil, daughter of the king- 
making Earl of Warwick, came nearer to the case; 
but I propose to speak of our princesses only—the 
daughters of the kings and queens regnant of 
England, without reference either to the male heirs 
or the collateral branches, which, while irrelevant to 
the particular fact, would lead me into length inad- 
missible to this article. 

It is rather remarkable that on looking for prece- 
dents we should find the earliest in the reign of 
William the Conqueror. He was blessed with 
five or six daughters: for there is considerable 
confusion and uncertainty respecting the female 
olive-branches of the redoubtable Norman, both 
as to name and to number, and much ink has been 
shed to little purpose, as far as goes to the clear- 
ing up of the mystery. A few years ago, espe- 
cially, there was a tremendous passage of pens, in 
which many quills were shivered, about a lady who 
was declared to be no daughter of William’s at all. 
This, however, is not the place for archeological 
disputes, and it is sufficient to say that notwithstand- 
ing the pertinacity of her assailants, the fair Gun- 
drada still holds her ground woman-fully, as the 
fourth or fifth daughter of William, Duke of 
Normandy and King of the English, by his wife, 





Matilda, daughter of Baldwin v, surnamed the 
Gentle, Count of Flanders. In ‘‘ Domesday” 
mention is made of a daughter of William named 
Matilda, of whom nothing is known. It has, how- 
ever, been ingeniously suggested that Matilda and 
Gundrada are one and the same individual: Matilda 
being, in fact, a Flemish translation of the old 
Norman name, Gunnridr, as the signification is 
identical. Cecily, her eldest sister, became the bride 
of the Church, and died in the odour of sanctity, 
Abbess of Caen. Another sister, Agatha, by some 
called Margaret, is said to have died unmarried, 
though contracted to Alfonzo, King of Gallicia. 
Two other sisters were the wives—Constance, of 
Alan Fergant, Comte de Bretagne; and Adela 
(Adeliza or Alice), of Etienne, Comte de Blois. 
But these counts or earls, as their titles are 
Englished, it must be remembered, were, in point of 
fact, petty princes possessed of sovereign rights 
within their own territories, and altogether a very 
different class of nobility from that of vari of the 
United Kingdom. Not so, however, illiam de 
Warren, who was the fortunate possessor of the Lady 
Gundrada. Much obscurity still hangs over his 
origin: but he was undoubtedly a man of note in 
Normandy, ‘a little less than kin” to the Duke, for 
whom he fought at Hastings, and who rewarded him 
with broad lands in England and the hand of his 
daughter, and was ultimately created Earl of Surrey 
by William Rufus; not by the Conqueror, as stated 
by many writers. Gundrada died in child-bed at 
Castle Acre, in Norfolk, May 27, 1085, two years 
before her father, and therefore never could have 
been Countess of Surrey. Her husband is simply 
called Guillaume de Varennes (‘‘ Willeme de 
Garenes,”’ by the old Norman chroniclers), and grant- 
ing his reputed descent from a brother or sister of 
the Duchess Gorror, could have no pretension to 
royal blood: consequently here we find the earliest 
instance of the union of a daughter of an English 
monarch with a subject, who, however wealthy, and 
eventually noble, was at the period of his marriage a 
simple knight, or, at the best, the lord of a not very 
important fief in Normandy. 

William Rufus died unmarried. The only legiti- 
mate daughter of Henry 1 was the wife, first of 
Henry tv, Emperor of Germany, and secondly of; 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, Comte d’Anjou, and son of. 
Fulk, King of Jerusalem. Of the two daughters 
of King Stephen one died young, and the other 
married Mathew, brother of Philip, Count of Flan- 
ders, and in her right Comte de Boulogne. 

The daughters of Henry 1 all married sovereign 
princes. Richard 1 had no issue, but his brother 
John had three daughters, one of whom, Eleanor, 
was first married to William Marshall, Earl of Pem- 
broke, to the great displeasure of her brother, King 
Henry 11, but who afterwards became reconciled to 
the match, and the Earl dying without issue, the 
King gave her with his own hand, after seven years’ 
widowhood, to another English nobleman, the tur- 
bulent Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. This, 
therefore, isthe second instance of the hand of an 
English princess being bestowed on a subject. Of 
the daughters of Henry mr one became Queen of 
Scotland, the other Duchess of Brittany. 

Joan of Acres, second daughter of Edward 1, was 
first married to Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester 
and Hertford, and secondly to Sir Ralph de Mon- 
thermer, a knight in her own household. Both 
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matches were extremely displeasing to the King, 
having been made without his consent or -even 
knowledge. He forgave, however, each transgressor, 
and authorised Monthermer to sit in Parliament as 
Earl of Gloucester during the life of the countess. 

Edward m had two daughters: the elder became 
Queen of Scotland, the other Duchess of Gueldres. 
Margaret, the youngest daughter of King Edward 
ut, was given by her father in marriage to John de 
Hastings, Earl of Pembroke, who, probably for this 
reason, was the first English subject who appears 
to have quartered arms, Isabella, Queen of Edward 
m, and her son, Edward 1, the Ear!’s father-in-law, 
displaying the earliest examples in this country. 
On the tomb of the latter monarch in Westminster 
Abbey may be seen a shield of the arms of Hastings 
and Valence quarterly, impaling those of France 
and England as first quartered by Edward m1. 

Richard 1 left no issue. 

Henry tv had two daughters, who were Queens 
of Arragon and Denmark. 

Henry v and Henry vr were equally unblessed 
with female offspring. 

Edward tv, however, who had himself married a 
subject for love, was the father of eight princesses, 
three of whom were united to English noblemen— 
viz., Cecily to John Viscount Welles; Anne to 
Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk ; and Katharine to 
William Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire. Cecily, in- 
deed, took to her second husband a commoner, “one 
Kyme, of Lincolnshire,”’ as he is curtly dismissed by 
the old genealogists. In fact, he was “a fine old 
English gentleman,” the representative of an ancient 
county family. 

Richard mt had no daughter, and as the worthy 
Mrs. Brown would indignantly observe, “ didn’t 
ought to have;” and everybody knows that Mary 
Tudor, daughter of Henry vi, Queen-Dowager of 
France, became en seconde noces, the wife of Charles 
— Duke of Suffolk, and is familiar with the 
ines— 


**Cloth of gold do not despise, 
Though thou be matched with cloth of frize ; 
Cloth of frize be not too bold, 
Though thou be matched with cloth of gold.” 


To Frances, Duchess of Suffolk, the daughter of 
the Queen-Dowager of France by her second hus- 
band, Queen Elizabeth granted an augmentation of 
arms, consisting of the royal arms of England within 
a bordure gotonné, or and azure, ‘‘ which shall be 
an apparent declaration of her consanguinity to us.” 

The daughters of Henry vm succeeded in turn 
their brother King Edward vi on the throne of 
England, the gloomy Mary marrying King Philip of 
Spain, and her sister Elizabeth dying a miserable 
old maid. 

The only daughter of James 1 who reached 
maturity, was the wife of Frederick, the unfortunate 
Elector Palatine. Of the three daughters of Charles 1, 
two married foreign princes, and the third died a 
youthful prisoner in Carisbrook Castle. 

Charles 1m had no legitimate issue. His brother, 
James u, left two daughters, who each becamo 
Queen Regnant of England: Mary, in conjunction 
with her cousin and husband William m1, who was 
the son of Mary, eldest daughter of Charles I; and 
Anne, who had married Prince George of Denmark. 
Sophia Dorothea, the only daughter of George 1, 
became the wife of the Elector of Brandenburgh and 





King of Prussia. George m had five daughters, 
three of whom married foreign princes, and two died 
unmarried. 

Of George 111’s numerous family, six were daughters. 
The Princess Royal became Queen of Wurtemburg ; 
and Princess Elizabeth, Landgravine of Hesse Hom- 
burg. The Princess Mary married her cousin, 
William Frederick, Duke of Gloucester, an English 
subject, and the son of an English lady, widow of 
the Earl of Waldegrave. 

The memory of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
only child of King George tv, and first wife of the 
wise and good uncle oi her present Majesty, Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, celneyanatiy King of the 
Belgians, is still dear to the people of England, by 
whom her noble character was fully appreciated, 
and her untimely death deeply deplored. His late 
Majesty, King William tv, left no issue; and thus 
we arrive at the close of our brief catalogue and the 
fair cause of its composition, her Royal Highness 
Princess Louise, fourth daughter of our gracious 
sovereign, and the fiancée of the heir to the Ducal 
Coronet of Argyll. 

Three of her sisters are happily married; the two 
eldest to princes who have deservedly attained the 
highest military distinctions, and whose skill and 
gallantry in the field have only been paralleled by 
their chivalrous courtesy and compassionating kind- 
ness to the sorrowful and the suffering, whether 
friend or foe. 

Who that witnessed the departure of the Princess 
Royal for her foreign home can ever forget that 
young bride, seated beside her fine, frank, soldierly- 
looking husband in the open pony carriage, passing 
at afoot pace that inclement morning through the 
streets of London lined with eager and excited 
spectators, the snow-flakes falling fast upon her head, 
but not so fast as the blessings showered upon her 
by the crowd that thronged around and followed the 
carriage, and the homely but affectionate exhortations 
of ‘Take care of her!” ‘Treat her kindly!” that 
mingled with the cheers bestowed upon the proud and 
happy bridegroom? Her Royal Highness had barely 
attained her seventeenth year—she had been little 
seen in public, yet without trumpeting in the press or 
post-prandial eulogy, a knowledge of the sterling 
qualities of her heart and mind had quietly percolated 
through society, down to the humblest ranks 
of the people, and the farewell they bade her 
was like that of parents parting with their 
own child. _Thetumultuous roar of welcome which 
rolled through the metropolis on the entrance of the 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark as the bride elect of 
the heir-apparent, was equally honest and heartfelt 
and as affecting in its own way; but no display of 
public feeling in my recollection ever equalled in 
touching tenderness that leave-taking of England’s 
youthful but eldest daughter. 

Her august mother’s marriage was one of affection. 
It would be superfluous to dwell upon the inestimable 
value of that union, public as well as private. 

Let us hope that in future the happiness of our 
princesses will be consulted in preference to any mere 
political considerations. The sanction of the sovereign 
in council is a sufficient safeguard for the true 
interests of the State, and a guarantee for the worthi- 
ness of the person chosen. No doubt upon that head 
can exist in the present case, and that every earthly 
felicity may attend this ‘“‘ marrying for love” will be 
the universal prayer of the British nation. 
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Oprnion v. Forcr.—It is quite true it may be said, What are 
opinions against armies? My answer is, Opinions are stronger 
than armies. Opinions, if they are founded in truth and justice, 
will in the end prevail against the bayonets of infantry, the fire 
of artillery, and the charges of cavalry.—Lord Palmerston. 


Scnoo, ATTENDANCE.—The Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education in their report for 1869 stated that in that 
year there was provided accommodation for 2,011,214 children, 
and that the average attendance was only 1,245,027, while the 
total number of children of school age belonging to the indus- 
trial classes amounted,to 8,936,518. It will be interesting to 
compare this return with the figures after a few years’ experi- 
ence of the new School Board system. 


PokrTIcAL FEcuNDITY IN ScorLaAND.—The proprietors of the 
‘People’s Journal,” a paper published in Dundee, having 
offered prizes for poems, received in competition 444 poetical 
pieces. The poems, it is said, resemble all Scottish poetry, 
containing ‘‘a large quantity of love, some humour, a quota of 
moralising and description, and a deal of local patriotism.” 


SampLEe Post.—The sample post continues under the new 
postal regulations, with the additional advantage that a packet 
of samples of two ounces in weight can be sent for a halfpenny, 
instead of a penny as formerly. All that is required is that the 
articles be bond fide samples. The secretary of the post-office 
states that the number of sample packets at the end of the year 
was more than double what it was before the Ist of October, 
when the new postal rates came into force. The Horticultural 
Society and the representatives of seed and grain merchants 
are still dissatisfied with the rates. Copies of published books, 
also, may be surely designated bond fide samples, if sent by 
post for the inspection and approval of purchasers, 


THomMas CARLYLE’s ADVICE TO A Port.— Your name 
hitherto is known to me chiefly as associated with verse. It is 
one of my constant regrets, in this generation, that men to 
whom the gods have given a genius (which means a light of 
intelligence, of courage, and all manfulness, or else means 
nothing) will insist, in such an earnest time as ours has grown, 
in bringing out their divine gift in the shape of verse, which 
now no man reads entirely in earnest. That a man has to bring 
out his gift in words of any kind, and not in silent divine 
actions, which alone are fit to express it well, seems to me a 
great misfortune for him ; but that he should select verse, with 
its half credibilities and other sad accompaniments, when he 
might have prose and be wholly credible, if he desired it; this 
I lay at the door of our spiritual teachers (pedants mostly, and 
speaking an obsolete dialect), who thereby incalculably rot the 
world ; making him who might have been a soldier and fighter 
(so terribly wanted just at present), a mere preacher and idle 
singer. ‘This is a fixed perception of mine, growing ever more 
fixed these many years ; and I offer it to you, as I have done to 
many others in the like case, not much hoping that you will 
believe in it all at once. But, certainly, a good, wise, earnest 
piece in prose from you would please me better than the musi- 
callest verses could. 


Movurnine Dress.—When or whence did it arise, that when 
one dies and goes to heaven all the family should shroud them- 
selves in deepest black, and the women be the especial victims ? 
Somewhere the custom must have arisen, since the days of our 
ancestors—-the Saxons, or the Picts and Seots, whose only cloth- 
ing was painted on! Is it going further, or will there be’some 
resistance and a return to the right way? Some women spend 
half their lives under crape, a sort of self-imposed penance, hot, 
heavy, unwholesome. Men may wear a badge of mourning for 
a time, and then resume light clothes and yellow gloves. And 
very few dare to brave Mrs. Grundy, and follow out their con- 
victions by refusing to yield to this absurd demand of custom. 
We think it is growing worse and worse. A family will wear 
crape three years, and black dresses three years more, for a 
mother who went straight to heaven, and who would say to 
them, ‘‘Mourn not for me.” And so strong is.the force of 
example that some one else must do the same, or it shows a 
‘*want of feeling.” Now it is no small thing to take away so 
much that is bright and cheerful in one’s surroundings for so 
many years of life, and submit to a dress hot, heavy, and in- 
convenient. There is but one life to live. Why spoil that? 
The whole is a foolish, wasteful, and wicked expense, and is 
often a burden that can ill be borne by those vee can by no 





means afford it, and yet dare not ignore a custom. It is for 
those who have money and common-sense to set the example 
and oppose so senseless a fashion, Some individuals have in- 
dependence, Precisely what,can be done by concerted action 
we do not see, The country is overrun now with committees, 
societies, organisations, clubs, and associations. We can’t 
afford any more, if there be any other way. It is one of those 
eases in which individually a great many are right, and 
collectively they all go wrong. It is no time to get up extra 
moral courage under the shock of deep affliction, But one gets 
so weary of the mockery and semblance of woe, crape, flowers, 
and gay mourning. Can’t men help women out of this bondage 
by suggesting some badge of mourning which shall say, like the 
band on a man’s hat, ‘I have lost a friend’’? Asit is, in many 
cases, the dress is a greater trial than the loss. It is a mere 
custom ; for some nations wear yellow, and some scarlet or blue, 
which mean just as much, and are more sensible and less 
burdensome.—Chvistian Union, edited by the Rev. H. Ward 
Beecher, 

Tue American Navy.—The United States navy, which one 
year ago contained 188 vessels, carrying 1,322 guns, now com- 
prises, according to the report of Secretary Robeson, 181 vessels, 
carrying 1,309 guns. During the year four small vessels have 
been condemned and sold; the ‘‘ Rescue” was sold to Liberia, 
and the tug ‘‘ Maria” and sloop ‘‘Oneida” have been ship- 
wrecked, At present there are in the navy fifty-two ironclads, 
thirty sail vessels, and the balance are steamers, or sail vessels 
with auxiliary steam power. Forty-five vessels, mounting 465 
guns, are attached to the several fleets ; four vessels, seven guns, 
are on special service, and there are six receiving ships and 
various tugs and small vessels on duty at the navy-yard, these 
making up the aggregate fleet now in commission. Ten others, 
mounting 143 guns, are ready for sea and will join the squadrons 
‘as soon as they receive their complement of men,” but these 
‘cannot be enlisted till the ships which are returning to this 
country shall have discharged their crews.” Thirteen vessels are 
on the stocks, fifteen under repair, and the balance are laid up. 
The fleets in commission are the North Atlantic squadron, Rear- 
Admiral S. P. Lee, containing fourteen ships, seventy-nine 
guns ; the South Atlantic squadron, Rear-Admiral Lanman, 
four vessels, forty-one guns ; the North Pacific squadron, Com- 
modore W. B. Taylor, seven ships, eighty-eight guns ; the South 
Pacific squadron, Commodore David M‘Dougall, five ships, forty 
guns (the two Pacific squadrons are united under Rear-Admiral 
Winslow) ; the European squadron, Rear-Admiral Glisson, eight 
ships, 129 guns; and the Asiatic squadron, Rear-Admiral 
Rodgers, seven ships, eighty-eight guns. The North Atlantic 
squadron, which cruises in the West Indies, and the European 
squadron are the strongest, and are considered as having the 
most important duties. The Navy Department is charged with 
the surveys of the Darien and Tehhuantepec ship canal routes, 
and also with the deepening of the entrance to the harbour of 
the Medway Islands in the Pacific Ocean, all which works are in 
progress. 


Tue Gaot DistempErr.—Sir Daniel Lambert died May 13, 
1750, aged sixty-five, of the gaol distemper, caught at the Old 
Bailey Sessions, in the previous April ; in consequence of which, 
and to prevent any danger in future, every part of the court and 
gaol of Newgate was cleansed, and washed with vinegar, and the 

risoners also ordered to be washed with vinegar before being 

rought up for trial. The necessity of breathing pure air for 
health was then unknown, as was the fact of the air being made 
noxious by respiration and poisonous effluvia. In fact, the com- 
position of the atmosphere was then undiscovered. 


Propucts oF CaLivornia.—At the Horticultural Fair, lately 
held in San Francisco, a single exhibitor had specimens of 118 
varieties of grapes ; another has experimented with 140. The 
result is that cay about half a dozen varieties are worth culti- 
vating. Bunches of the Muscat of Alexandria, and of the black 
Hamburg, were on exhibition, weighing 15lb. The grape region 
extends from Marysville to Los Angelos, a distance of 500 miles 
north and south. Along with the grapes were displayed white 
and purple figs, oranges, and almonds. Some varieties of the’ 
figs grow on large trees. Sugar from the Chinese sugar-cane 
grown in California, rice and tea acclimated there, and an 
infinite variety of flowers, fruits, and vegetables, made up such 
an exhibition as never was displayed there before. Among 
the fabrics exhibited was a cloth soft as satin, from the ‘‘ramie ” 
plant, grown and woven in California. 








